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CASE ANALYSES OF SOCIAL CONFLICT 
H. Harry Giles 


INTRODUCTION 


In the May, 1953 issue of this journal, a report was rendered on 
a new method for analyzing social conflicts, which had been developed 
over the years since 1946.* 

In the nearly four years that have passed since this report was 
printed, it has become increasingly evident that a rigorous adherence 
to the canons established for such analysis are productive in at least 
four ways: 1) the development of professional competence on the part 
of those who undertake such analysis; 2) the development of practi- 
cal, on-the-job procedures based on such analysis; 3) the develop- 
ment of integrated knowledge from the social sciences; and 4) the 
identification of areas where research is needed. 

As interest in this form of analysis has multiplied,** there have 
been increasing demands for more extensive illustration of its use in 
the form of a number of completed analyses. Through the cooperation 
of the Editor of this Journal, the present issue is given over to the 
publication of five such analyses. 


THE FORM OF THE ANALYSIS 


Though no attempt will be made to review the history of Social 
Conflict Episode Analyses as was done in the earlier article referred 
to, it may be useful to indicate that the following outline is rigorously 
employed: 


1. Title 

2. Presenting Incident 
Illustrating the conflict in an acute phase and identifying the forces 
and people in conflict and the nature of the principal conflict 
selected as the major focus. 

3. History 
When it began. Where? How? Situational factors needed for an 
understanding of the conflict. 

4. Diagnosis 

a) Symptoms noticed 


*H. Harry Giles, “Conflict Episode Analysis—A Tool for Education in 
Social Technology.” pp. 418-433, Journal of Educational Sociology, May 1953. 

** See reference to its use, for example in “Handling Controversy,” Adult 
Leadership, Vol. 2, No. 6, November 1953. 
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b) Hypotheses as to cause 
c) Predictions made 
. Treatment 
a) What was done 
b) Other possibilities 
. Results to date 
. Conclusions 
a) Dynamics—the most fundamental motives and forces which 
can be assumed to contribute to the behavior of those involved 
in the conflict, as individuals and as groups. 
b) Principles re method—the generalizations which can be made 
regarding methods of treating and resolving such conflicts. 
c) Unsolved questions —queries and propositions for needed re- 
search to extend present knowledge so that such conflicts may 
be better understood and dealt with. 


It is, of course, a very considerable task to discover the best an- 
swers to the questions raised by these topic headings. Out of all the 
situational factors, which are those most truly important in under- 
standing the problem? Among all the manifestations of unrest and 
disagreement, which are symptoms and relatively superficial, which 
are deeper and more causal phenomena, and under what circumstances 
will hypotheses and predictions be most likely to obtain? Again, it 
requires a very discriminating use of experience and theoretical knowl- 
edge to discuss treatment—all the forms of handling the conflict, 
actual and potential, and to single oiit those which are both possible 
and potentially productive. 

All of these uses of data and analysis, however, are but prepara- 
tory to the final job of all good clinical examination of cases. That 
job is first, to identify the deepest motives, the strongest forces which 
are operative in the conflict. This includes individual and group 
motives. It is of the essence of the whole process to meet the demand 
to identify the dynamics, since without knowledge of dynamics, the 
‘prescribed treatment will only accidentally contribute to a true or 
constructive resolution of this conflict and others like it. The satis- 
factory response to this category, then, is like knowing the causal 
agent of disease for a doctor. Without that knowledge his prescription 
will be based on tradition or other guesswork. With that knowledge 
he can count on medical research to move toward discovery of a true 
remedy. 

The second part of the Conclusions calls for translation of knowl- 
edge germane to the case into principles of action. It is often found, 
that this part of the discipline is most difficult even for many who 
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pride themselves on the length and quality of their experience in 
handling controversy. It calls for general prescriptive statements 
which are clear and direct in their implications for practice, and which 
are at the same time, in accord, not only with the data of a specific 
case, but with the best theoretical concepts which apply to it. 

The final part of Conclusions is a call to recognize those gaps in 
knowledge which prevent a full or satisfactory understanding of the 
dynamics involved and the prescription of treatment. This requires 
broad knowledge of available research, and precise definition of hypo- 
thetical propositions or questions in such form that they can be used 
in designing research. As has been said over and over, it is often 
more than half the problem of research to ask the “right” questions. 
So again, the conflict analyst is called upon for his very best thinking 
in responding to this category. Many students find themselves at this 
point asking vague or general questions which are at best only the 
beginnings of thoughtful response to what is demanded. Others betray 
an ignorance of the elementary processes by which areas of ignorance 
are recognized. All in all, Unsolved Questions can be very revealing 
of the kind and degree of intelligence which the student brings to his 
work, as well as contributing to varying degrees to a growing defini- 
tion of needed research. 


SCOPE OF APPLICATION OF THIS ANALYTICAL METHOD 


So far as present experience can show, there is no limit to the 
types of social conflict which may be analyzed by this method. The 
five examples which have been chosen for presentation here include 
a considerable range in place, numbers involved, and focus of conflict. 
These are, however, far from indicative of the total scope and possi- 
bilities. Thus, as has been proved in the use of the case method for 
clinical analysis in medicine, it is likely that the approach can be 
used with fruitful results for any type of conflict. 

Reference has been made to “types.” There is a question, however, 
whether typologies can be developed in this field. If it is possible to do 
so, we would be greatly aided in our efforts to replace superstition 
with science in handling social problems. Imagine what it could mean 
to a government, a social agency, a school, a family, if there were 
available some classification of conflict which would enable those 
concerned to use at once the accumulated knowledge of causal factors 
and treatment possibilities which have been found valuable! An effort 
to establish classifications is presently under way, and already it is 
plain that the difficulties of this undertaking are enormous. However, 
it may be hoped that again as in medicine, these can be overcome. 
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THE CASE EXAMPLES 


In the papers printed herewith, the first one deals with a conflict 
which is common in all professional staffs—a struggle for supremacy 
between two ambitious members. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the destructive possibilities in such a case, where administrative deci- 
sions affecting the lives of professional personnel and clients (in this 
case, children) are all bound up in the ebb and-flow of the battle for 
preferment and authority. In such a case, too, the morale of workers, 
the whole social atmosphere of the working situation are affected. 
This case, as all the others, poses hard problems of this nature: given 
the conflict, who can do what about it? These questions in turn, 
require for intelligent answer a good grasp of the factors in the situa- 
tion which will aid the analyst in understanding the length of time 
over which it has developed, the dominant forces involved or available 
for solution, the whole environmental situation. With these in hand, 
it may be possible to separate symptoms from causal factors and to 
make an initial diagnosis and some hypotheses which will aid in a 
solution. It may then be possible to discuss the range of actual treat- 
ment methods used in comparison with additional possible treatment, 
and to relate both, as they should be, to the actual causal factors which 
have to be met. 

The second paper presents an analysis of an all-too-familiar form 
of social conflict, that betwen teen-age gangs in a big city “neighbor- 
hood.” As in the first case, this problem is discussed from very per- 
sonal, first-hand knowledge, and deals extensively with the social 
hypotheses guiding the action-research project undertaken. The Prin- 
ciples Re Method derived by the author constitute a major contribu- 
tion of this paper. 


The third presentation is concerned with one of the most sensitive 
of all intergroup problems, that of relationships between members of 
two faiths. It is not too bold a statement, perhaps, that this is a field 
for the social practitioner in which there is a most urgent need for free 
discussion and analysis, and generally speaking, least done. In part, 
this is because our country’s great doctrine of the right of every man 
to his own faith. In part, it is because matters of faith do not lend 
themselves to easy, free or frank discussion—not amicably, that is. 
The author, drawing upon first-hand knowledge of the episode, has 
made a valiant attempt to describe the situation meaningfully and 
objectively. 

The fourth case example moves from the relatively small (in area 
and numbers involved) intergroup conflicts above, to the arena of a 
whole city, a large, industrial city. Though it is one of the shortest of 
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the papers, it is one of the most complete, not only because it is given 
in full, but because in addition to the author’s first-hand knowledge 
of the affair, it draws on other analyses made of the terrible event 
which is dealt with. 

The final paper goes into the still wider area of international rela- 
tions. It is an example of an analysis made of what was then and 
still is a continuing conflict, outside the personal experience of the 
analyst. This paper thus illustrates the application of the Conflict 
Episode Analysis method to the most complex of problems, drawing 
on the chief sources of information available to the American-citizen— 
the newspapers. It would be fascinating to see what sort of analysis 
would result if all the knowledge of the U. N. and the State Depart- 
ment were employed in such an analysis. And it is fascinating to 
examine the Prognosis made by the author in 1954 in the light of 
subsequent events. It is in the analysis of contemporary conflict that 
the student puts his hypotheses to the truly scientific test. It may 
be too, that some day, governments as well as social institutions of 
all kinds, will find it profitable to train their staffs in the use of such 
analysis. 


H. Harry Giles is Professor of Education, New York University. 


CASE ANALYSIS | 


1. TITLE 


The Struggle of Two Schoolmen for the 
Highest Position in a School and 
the Effect on Teachers ~ 


2. PRESENTING INCIDENT 


In a school where there had been considerable discord for some 
time, a new principal was appointed. When the vocational director 
began to tell teachers to consult him about matters that were not 
legitimately under his authority, the principal, who was aware of the 
same situation having existed when his predecessor was in the school, 
called teachers into his office to get proof and then reported the facts 
to the administrative staff. At the same time, the vocational director 
was gathering material against the principal from vocational teachers 
who did not like the principal. He also reported his findings to the 
administrators. The new principal was granted the more sympathetic 
hearing. 

All teachers knew what was going on and since most had suffered 
from the situation in the school, they were quick to talk against the 
man they disliked the most. The writer was one of the teachers in 
the building. 


3. HISTORY 


Sixteen years ago a new vocational building was built in an indus- 
trial city with money furnished by an industrialist who had always 
shown an interest in the public schools. A man who did not have even 
an undergraduate degree but had been a shop: teacher in an academic 
high school which was torn down to make way for the new building 
was made the vocational director. The principal of the old building 
was made principal of the new building. The vocational director was 
a wizard at figures and was very good in detail work but he did not 
know how to get along with people. An idea had to be his or it was 
not permitted to exist if he found out about it. Things turned over 
to him for action—requisitions, orders, requests, etc.—often remained 
in his files for weeks or months without being taken care of. Big 
Projects being carried on by the various shops often proceeded 
smoothly until the vocational director began to interfere and then 
Progress stopped. The man who was principal at that time, also had 
a capacity for making teachers unhappy. Some understood him and 
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forgave him because he, himself, forgave quickly, never held a grudge, 
praised freely and when he gave a teacher a job to do trusted him to 
carry it through to completion. He had severe tantrums, however, 
and often accused both teachers and students of acts they did not 
commit. Teachers were seen going out of both offices in tears and in 
some cases they became ill. 

The feelings of the teachers toward all three executives mentioned 
in this account were very important because when a crisis came there 
were few teachers to champion the executives. 

Some believe that the conflict between the vocational director and 
the principal accounted at least in part for the unpleasant relations of 
these men with the teachers. The duties for which each was respon- 
sible were never made clear and both were extremely jealous when 
they thought the other had usurped authority which should have been 
his. The superintendent thought that when the principal retired, the 
situation would improve. 

The day of retirement came and a man who had been an attend- 
ance officer for two years and before that a secretarial teacher in that 
building became principal. Hopes were high and minds were open, 
but after a few months, some teachers felt that matters were worse 
than when the older man was principal. The new principal frequently 
lost his temper and yelled at the teachers as did the other one. The 
vocational teachers were disturbed because the principal gave prefer- 
ence to the secretarial department in the school. The conflict between 
the principals and the vocational director was in part a conflict be- 
tween the vocational versus the academic and secretarial sections. 

The tension in the school increased. When teachers gathered in 
groups, they were generally criticizing either the principal or the voca- 
tional director. They hoped that the new administration would see 
how bad the situation was and would do something about it. The 
principal was in a very solid position as far as the assistant superin- 
tendent was concerned because they were friends socially. The princi- 
pal tried to make the assistant superintendent see how unpleasant 
things were being made for him by the vocational director but no 
action was taken at this time. Later a new superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent took office. After the teachers, the principal and 
vocational director had all made complaints about the bad situation, 
the vocational director was taken out of the vocational school and put 
in the administration offices. This, however, did not completely solve 
the problem. The same people with the same personality factors were 
in the same positions. The principal was able to bring about through 
his own efforts or through suggestions from the administration office 
the removal from the building of some teachers he considered trouble- 
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some, but he soon found he was facing the same problems with other 
teachers. 

For a while conditions seemed to become better but soon the 
unpleasant personality factors of the principal and the vocational 
director were finding new channels of expression. The duties of the 
principal and vocational director had been outlined for them at the 
time the vocational director was moved but both became even more 
antagonistic over infringements. In case the principal stepped into 
the domain of the vocational director, the vocational director wrote 
long letters to the principal citing pages, paragraphs, etc. The trouble 
over the principal’s giving preference to the secretarial department 
was, however, cleared up. 


4. DIAGNOSIS 
a. Symptoms noticed 

(1) Teachers discussing problem in faculty room and in halls 

(2) Teachers coming out of office of principal or vocational direc- 
tor either in tears or in anger 

(3) The two principals yelling at the teachers 

(4) Teachers passing disturbed feelings on to students 

(5) Formation of a vocational teachers’ organization in the school 

(6) The vocational director making every directive or letter in 
duplicate and filing the duplicate away 

(Note: 12 other symptoms identified are omitted here) ~ 


b. Hypotheses as to Cause 


(1) Vocational director was a detail man instead of an executive 

(2) Vocational director’s education was limited 

(3) Duties of the principals and the vocational director were 
never defined until the situation became acute 

(4) Vocational director’s jealousy, envy, inability to accept the 
success of others gracefully, impatience over errors in teach- 
ers’ reports and his tendency to make teachers feel like crimi- 
nals or babies 

(5) Job preparation superior to that of the vocational director of 
a number of teachers in the school (total 70) 

(6) The violent tempers of the two principals 

(7) Scapegoating 

(Note: 5 other hypotheses omitted here) 

¢. Prognosis 


(1) Little chance for improvement until the duties of the principal 
and vocational director were clearly defined and the teachers 
knew what they were 


a. 
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(2) No complete solution possible until the personality factors 
causing the problem are changed 


5. TREATMENT 

What Was Done 

(1) Duties of each man were defined 

(2) Principal was kept in vocational school and vocational direc- 
tor was moved 

(3) First principal was retired 

(4) Conferences with both men were held by the administrators 

(5) The principal was made to realize that he could not sell the 
secretarial department over others 

(6) Principals in other high schools took it upon themselves to 
let the vocational principal know how they felt about his sell- 
ing his secretarial department in the manner he was using 

(7) A coordinator of the trades and industries was appointed 

(8) The new coordinator was firm with both the principal and 
vocational director 

(9) Several teachers “told off” both the principal and the voca- 
tional director which, although a questionable method, proved 
effective for a while 


. Other Possibilities 


(1) Problem clinics which would be attended by both the voca- 
tional director and the principal 

(2) Helping principal and vocational director to analyze them- 
selves, and to improve their personality factors which were 
causing trouble 

(3) Less gossiping about the problem since this kept it foremost 
in the minds of teachers without solving anything 

(4) Giving the vocational director a feeling of security which he 
needed desperately 

(5) Greater understanding and sympathy on part of teachers 

(6) More carefully planned teachers meetings (Teachers resented 
the ones which were held) 

(7) A stronger leadership on the part of the first superintendent 


6. RESULTS TO DATE 


a. Principal and vocational director have a better knowledge of their 


duties 


b. Teachers know which man to consult for various problems 
c. The removal of the vocational director to a different building givés 


the teachers a greater opportunity to use their own ideas 


d. Frequently called interviews with the vocational director which 
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often ended in unhappiness or temper have been cut to a minimum 

. Both principal and vocational director are happier apart 
Vocational director is more relaxed. He seems to be just waiting 
for retirement. (Another man is already being considered for the 
vocational director’s position but since he is not in sympathy with 
the principal, this may mean additional trouble. ) 

. Students are being permitted to go into departments other than 
the secretarial department with less interference. 

. All concerned seem to be trying to be better 


7. CONCLUSIONS 
. Dynamics 

(1) Most people seem to want to be and do better (but they need 
to be taught how) 

(2) Aggressive action breeds aggressive action 

(3) Everyone seems to take a greater interest in that for which 
he is responsible 

(4) Temper is one of the most devastating of emotions 

(5) Resentment festers and breaks out into overt action 


PRINCIPLES 


b. Principles Regarding Method 


(1) Unless insults are put out quickly they result in retaliation 
(2) Too concentrated attention on a problem causes a type of 
blindness 
(3) Credit where due gives pride in work whether the worker 
is an executive or another employee 
(4) Telling a person how to do ae is often not enough. He 
must be shown 
(5) When pride is stifled and people meet on a common ground, 
working for the good of all, a problem can be solved 
(6) A principal or director is in a position of advantage if he is 
generally supported by the administrators 
(7) Letting each worker know how he is getting along helps to 
make him an ally. 
(8) “A wise executive makes use of each worker’s ability”-— 
Stuart Chase 
(9) The facts gathered should be complete 
(10) A clear-cut description of duties is necessary 
(11) Strong leadership which directs and defines activity is better 
than a “hands-off” policy 
(12) “Tell people in advance about changes that will affect them” 
—Stuart Chase 
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c. Unsolved Questions 


(1) How can supervisors be taught to look within themselves for 
at least part of their difficulties instead of concentrating on 
others ? 

(2) In problem clinics for principals, how can the principal be 
taught to think more constructively about the teachers? 

(3) How can people be taught to view their problems objectively ? 

(4) What are the best cures for jealousy and envy? 

(5) How much can the schools do to help young people to prepare 
mentally, emotionally and psychologically for life and thus 
avoid the mistakes described in this paper? 

(6) What can be done to help both teachers and principals and 
other administrators examine all facts from all angles? 

(7) Who is responsible for helping principals and directors feel 
secure? Who, aside from teachers’ organizations, is respon- 
sible for helping teachers to feel secure? (The writer places 
security and freedom from tension on the job above salary) 

(8) Is it possible to permanently solve a human relations problem 
without taking into consideration the inner conflicts of those 
concerned ? 


CASE ANALYSIS I! 


1. TITLE 


An analysis of conflict between aggressive teen-age street gangs 
in an area of an eastern city from 1946-1949. 


2. PRESENTING INCIDENT (Abridged) 


In the spring of 1945, a meeting of local junior high and high 
school students was called at the Northern College to discuss racial 
friction in the area of our present study, and to acquaint the children 
with the objectives of the new Community Service Division. Albert 
Peterson, Director, voiced a plea for racial tolerance and for patience 
in response to gang aggressions. 

A query as to the gang situation elicited the statement that a state 
of war existed between the Negro and White community, the bound- 
ary lines of no-man’s land existed between Eve Avenue and 136th 
Street; west of Eve and south of 136th Street was white territory, 
and north and east was Negro territory. White children straying onto 
Brent Avenue were attacked and Negro children coming unescorted 
up Eve Avenue were similarly attacked. Students attending a nearby 
school, reported that they usually took the street car north to their 
homes only six or seven blocks away.’ 

Other children reported that a truce had been arranged by police 
(called the Four Horsemen because they were members of the 
Mounted Division) who patrolled the local area in pairs. The terms 
of the truce consisted of the maintenance of distance, i.e., Negroes 
not to cross into the white territory and vice-versa. This restrictive 
covenant was broken at this time, resulting in some of the assaults 
and gang fights that brought the Northern College into the situation. 

During this same period, the Community Service Division saw at 
first-hand the operation of race friction. A group of more than one 
hundred Negro children attended a baseball game between the North- 
ern College team and a visiting team, as guests of the Division. As 
they seated themselves in the stadium, a number of white boys, 
ranging in age up to sixteen, led by an Irish lad armed with a piece 
of lead pipe, swarmed over the high concrete walls into the stadium 
and proceeded to assault these children. Only the intervention of ath- 
letes and members of the Hygiene Department faculty, and the ejec- 
tion of the interlopers, restored order. 

The Irving playground operated without incident during the sum- 


mer of 1945. However, in the autumn, the neighborhood was agog 


’ Facts gathered from the files of the Community Service Division. 
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over a juvenile murder. A Negro gang invaded a playground at 
136th Street and Eve Avenue (restricted by local custom to the use 
of white children) and attacked a white gang whose members fled, 
deserting their leader who stood his ground, only to be fatally stabbed. 


3. HISTORY (Abridged) 


In 1942 there was the beginning of an invasion-succession process 
of urban movement in the Booth Street area with a large influx of 
Negro people from a nearby area and a resultant exit of a large group 
of Irish people to the suburbs. With the onset of World War II and 
the cessation of population movement because of housing shortages, 
the complete succession process could not be accomplished and both 
Negro and White groups were forced to accept the arbitrary accom- 
modation of living together. Due to the feeling of oneness brought on 
by the patriotism of a warlike enemy and the overall condition of good 
employment, conflict betwen the two ethnic groups did not become 
overt until the end of 1945. 

A group, known as the “Mustangs” was known to the authorities 
as being the “most vicious gang” in this region. They were known 
to participate in frequent gang wars, using guns and knives as 
weapons, without regard for any damage inflicted and, in addition, 
individuals within the gang were known to be parties involved in 
petty thievery and aggressive assault. 

The group was said to number hundreds of members in several 
divisions in the Upper West, East and North Side. They had been 
in existence four years and had a women’s auxiliary, junior and 
midget divisions. It was not clear whether this group was a gang 
or an extensive athletic and social club with criminal components. 
Thus the “Mustangs” basketball team, twelve boys, ranging in age 
from fifteen to seventeen years, was only a small segment of a much 
larger group. 

Recreational facilities were virtually non-existent except for an 
outdoor play yard which consisted of swings and teeter-totters but 
only two baskets for basketball for older boys to use. The only other 
areas were dominated by private parochial schools or were rather 
distant from this home territory. In the midst of “Mustang” territory 
stood a comparatively new Junior High School which had neither an 
afternoon nor an evening recreational program. Some of the homes 
surrounding the school housed middle-class families but the greatest 
majority were old tenements, housing predominantly, low economic 
groups. 

Because of the suspiciousness of the gang members built up over 
the years, it was necessary first, to get an introduction to the group 
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through someone who was known and trusted by them, and secondly, 
to have some concrete activity to offer as an inducement for their 
cooperation. 

The activities included cooperation with the school principal on 
recreation, formation of a basketball team, and a jazz band. 

It was at about this time that the police noted a significant drop 
in the number of gang fights and disturbances in the area. It was at 
this time too, that the police captain organized a fourteen man Youth 
Squad to patrol the region in order to curb an outbreak of burglaries 
and robberies. The establishment of the Community Center, the work 
of the police squad, and the recreational leadership, seemed to have 
played an important role in the reduction of juvenile gang activity. 


4. DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS (Abridged) 


A. Teen-age street gangs provide for its members a feeling of 
belonging and supplies the kinds of satisfaction in peer groups that 
might otherwise be received in a wholesome family group. 

B. The rapid influx of a new ethnic group into an established 
neighborhood results in the new adjustment of the entire population 
to the new group as well as the reciprocal adjustment of the new 
group to the new institution and customs of the people. 

C. Tensions produced by a re-adjusting economy are very often 
expressed in the form of aggressive action resulting from frustration 
experience due to prejudice and stereotyping. “ 

D. Gang fighting is a form of release of tension justified and 
characterized in the lore of war and transmitted to youth via mass 
communication and small group discussion. 

E. A healthy relationship with a trained, accepting adult will help 
youngsters in an aggressive street gang to better understand the 
reasons for their behavior as well as to help guide them toward more 
constructive activities which are personally satisfying as well as 
acceptable to the community. 

Ganging is not merely a conflict group acting as an entity but is 
definitely operating within a scarcity situation. This scarcity situation 
may be characterized by one or more of the following: a lack of play 
space, insufficient amounts of money to carry on recreational activities, 
a lack of opportunities for either part or full-time jobs which would 
a be available to socially acceptable individuals, and a dearth 
of girls, 

_ Our approach must definitely guarantee the members of the gang 
things that they otherwise fight for. We must have something tangible 
to offer them such as a meeting place, play space, athletic materials, 
and wholesome, understanding leadership. If you fulfill these needs, 
you tend to reduce the need for conflict in the entire organism. 
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5. TREATMENT 

A. A program was established to contact each gang group in the 
area by sending out an area worker to establish contact and to effect 
clearly defined goals. 

B. Committees of adults and youth were established to deal with 
the community disorganization problems that were giving rise to 
the symptom of aggressive street fighting. 

The approach cannot be initiated through the police or other 
institutional agencies but must be made through acceptable forces 
(that is, acceptable to the group, depending on their own standards) 
or at least these forces which have not become identified with punitive 
functions. 


Dynamics (Discursive presentaticn omitted here) 
Principles Re Method 

A. The group approach to treatment of the gang should broaden 
the horizon of the gang member in the personal, social, and recrea- 
tional areas and make him a more responsible, secure, individual. The 
group approach should evaluate the following. 


(1) Evidences of broadened horizons: 
. Development of latent skills and talents. 
. Increased self-insight. 
. Increased circle of friends and acquaintances. 
. Increase in joint social and athletic activities with other club 
members. 
. Broadened range of recreational activities. 
Increase in team games. 
. Increased dependence.on personal resources. 
(2) Reiienses of increased personal responsibility : 
a. Character of employment. 
b. Voluntary assumption of leadership responsibility in group 
activities. 
c. Increase in number of club members gainfully employed. 
d. Increase in occupational stability. 
(3) Evidences of increased security : 
a. Decrease in tension, anxiety and other symptoms of conflict. 
b. Decrease in compensatory overassertion, 
c. Increased willingness to admit fears. 
d. Increase in self-confidence. 
e. Increase in the level of vocational ambitions and expectations. 


B. This project will develop a more harmonious and democratic 
atmosphere within the gang. 


(1) Evidences of increased group harmony: 
a. Increased number of close friendships. 
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b. Decrease in number of rival factions. 
c. Decrease in internal disputes and fist fights. 
(2) Evidences of increased democracy : 
. Increased participation in group activities on the part of indi- 
vidual members. 
. Increase in extent to which member’s opinions are freely ex- 
pressed and listened to. 
. Increase in numbers of members assuming leadership respon- 
sibilities. 
. Increase in club leader’s use of democratic techniques. 
. Increased group control by encouragement rather than by 
force or ridicule. 


C. The gang treatment project will increase mutual acceptance 
between the street gang and the community by stimulating them to 
meet each other’s needs and by reducing juvenile delinquency. 

(1) Evidences of mutual satisfaction of needs: 
a. Increase in street club’s participation in civic affairs and proj- 
ects for bettering the community. 
b. Increase in the community’s financial support of street clubs 
through fund raising and other similar activities. 
c. Increase in community action toward improving conditions 
detrimental to youth groups. 
(2) Evidences of decreased juvenile delinquency : - 
a. Decrease in stealing, destructive, and assaultive behavior. 
b. Decrease in gang wars. 
c. Decrease in carrying weapons on the person. 
d. Decrease in contacts with adults in illegal activities. 
e. Decreased truancy. 
(3) Evidences of increased mutual acceptance: 
a. Increase in contacts between street clubs and adults in busi- 
ness or other legitimate enterprises in the community. 
b. Increase in street clubs acceptance of adults. 
. Decrease in gang’s fears and hatred of police. 
. Decreased hostility toward parents on the part of the mem- 
bers. : 
. Decreased tendency to conceal gang membership. 
. Shift in self-concept from “no one cares’’ to “we have status.” 
. Shift of community’s attitude toward club from negative to 
the positive. 


6. RESULTS 


A. As a result of the area project there was a complete cessation 
of gang fighting but no accompanying decrease in such symptoms as 
narcotic addiction, thefts, or burglary. 
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B. There was an awakening of community spirit resulting in 
group activity aimed at finding solutions via social action. 

1. Small groups of agency administrators, agency workers, indige- 
nous leaders, storekeepers, adolescents and children were organ- 
ized to coordinate and initiate programs geared toward dealing 
with the following problems: 

a. Agency administrators formed an inter-agency council to co- 
ordinate services and to facilitate the referral process. 

b. Agency staff members at the practional level formed in- 
service training groups to share common problems faced by 
each in their respective agency. 

c. Indigenous adult leaders formed groups on each social block 
to assess local neighborhood needs and to take action accord- 
ingly. As a result of this action two new parks were put into 
the capital budget, the traffic lights were retimed to minimize 
accidents, and the Spanish speaking group in the community 
finally took part in local community action. 

d. Storekeepers who were anxious about the repeated burglaries 
and vandalism in the area met together in small groups on the 
basis of their proximity to each other and planned to sponsor 
several fund raising activities in support of the neighborhood 
block organizations. 

e. The neighborhood adolescent gang groups, after a process of 
relationship with an accepting adult, formed themselves into 
a Youth Council to plan broad programs using the local com- 
munity agencies to a greater extent than previously. 

f. A program of group work was established in cooperation 
with the local public schools to work with youngsters begin- 
ning at the 4th grade in a trips program, clubs program, and 
arts and crafts workshop for the more seriously disturbed. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


A. The above results raised the following questions: 

1. How can integration of ethnic groups be effected across eco- 
nomic lines? 

2. What are the factors evidenced by urban changes which give 
rise to such symptoms as gang fighting, thievery, burglary, 
and the use of narcotics? 

3. How can “the free movement” of groups of people be predicted 
so that adequate planning for social living can be effective? 

3. How can “the free movement” of groups of people be predicted 

4. How can local neighborhood people be stimulated to view their 
role of responsible citizenry in the light of their feeling of dis- 
attachment to the broader community? 


ik 
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CASE ANALYSIS Ill 


1. TITLE 
An instance in which a so-called “inter-faith’ project served to 
damage rather than improve the relationship between the Jewish and 
Gentile residents of a select metropolitan community, 


2. PRESENTING INCIDENT 


In June 1952, the Lake Valley Temple congregation was informed 
of the sale of the building in which they had been housed gratis since 
1948, Since the congregation customarily suspended activities during 
July and August anyway, the immediate problem was that of locating 
a new meeting place in time for the 1952-53 season. Long-range plans 
for the building of a permanent home for the congregation also had to 
be speeded up. 

The present conflict began to take shape early in September, when 
the members learned that the rabbi and officers of the congregation 
had, on their own initiative, arranged to hold services during the 
1952-53 season, at the parish house of the neighboring Protestant 
Episcopal church. 

The presenting incident of the conflict may be thought of as 
having occurred on Friday evening, October 17, 1952,—the first 
evening that the Lake Valley Temple congregation conducted Sabbath 
services at the Episcopal Church. A huge crowd was present. The 
protestant minister and congregation formally welcomed their Jewish 
neighbors, and the event received generous coverage in the New York 
City press. Of considerable importance, however, were the deeper 
issues and feelings which, of course, were not apparent in the press 
reports. For in their efforts to glorify this “milestone in interfaith 
relations,” what the newspapers naturally failed to report was that 
a large number of Jewish congregants reacted very negatively, indeed, 
to the experience of worshipping in a Christian church. The evening 
was a very tense one for those who felt disturbed that Sabbath serv- 
‘ices were being conducted in the presence of the crucifix. Many left 
the services feeling guilty and unnerved, and upon reaching the priv- 
acy of their automobiles and homes, carried on heated discussions for 
hours, concerning the unsatisfactory meeting place that the rabbi had 
chosen for them. 

Not all who reacted negatively to the events of this Friday eve- 
ning did so on religious grounds. To many, this was a purely social 
issue,—a study in power politics. To them, it was a case of an authori- 
tative rabbi and temple administration, secretly maneuvering this 
project for publicity-seeking, materialistic, and other complex person:! 
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reasons, In other words, a considerable proportion of the members 
did not object intrinsically to the idea of meeting at a church,—but 
would have objected just as vigorously to meeting at any place which 
had been selected so undemocratically. 

In defining specifically the forces in conflict, we may say that an 
internal rift developed within the Jewish congregation between (1) 
the “top brass” and other members who approved of the rabbi’s idea 
of meeting at the church, vs. (2) the large bulk of the congregation 
who were opposed to the idea on religious or social grounds. 


3. HISTORY 


A. Geographic location and situational factors in the community 
of Lake Valley. 


Lake Valley is considered by many to be the most beautiful and 
select community within the boundaries of Harbor City. 

Lake Valley has traditionally been known as a rich community, 
but it would be more correct to say that it is a community of exceed- 
ingly great refinement and taste. Through the press, it has become 
identified as the home of many industrial tycoons, business executives, 
and persons celebrated in the arts, sciences, education, and public 
affairs. However, in addition to its many notables, Lake Valley has 
always had a large majority of “high-middle” and “middle-middle” 
income persons, engaged in business, the professions, and white collar 
work. 

The primary value which binds these people together is their 
greater regard for beauty of environment than for convenience. 
Transportation and shopping in Lake Valley are far from easy, so 
that anyone choosing to live there must regard the rugged natural 
beauty of the area as sufficient compensation for the inconvenience. 

The absence of stores, signs, and billboards is due to the strict 
zoning regulations which confine commerce to one main artery. 

Here, then, is a community which has carefully adjusted its mode 
of living so as not to destroy the uniquely beautiful atmosphere of 
the natural environment. 


B. Relationship between the Jews and Gentiles of Riverdale, prior 
to the present conflict episode. 


While a smattering of wealthy and cultured Jews may be numbered 
among the old-guard of Lake Valley, the community has always had 
the reputation of being unfriendly to Jews as such. 

One of the reasons that Jews are usually unwelcome in a commu- 
nity of this type, is their reputed tendency to commercialize and sub- 
urbanize their residential areas, An increasing number of Jews settled 
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in Lake Valley during the post-World War II period, a feeling of 
alarm and resentment pervaded the Gentile community. 

To the bewilderment and delight of the Gentile old-guard, how- 
ever, their new Jewish neighbors showed a complete appreciation 
and respect for the traditional values of the community. They built 
houses which were individual and artistic, and which actually en- 
hanced rather than defaced the landscape. Simplicity and good taste 
were shown in their dress and in their manners. They readily partici- 
pated in the community programs of the schools and the Lake Valley 
Neighborhood House and Library Association. 

The adverse effect of the present conflict episode upon Jew-Gentile 
relations in Lake Valley is doubly regrettable and ironic, when one 
considers how fine the relationship was prior to it. No attempt is 
being made here to evaluate the inner feelings of each group toward 
the religious philosophy of the other. All that is being said is that 
the Gentiles of Lake Valley were poised for a struggle with the 
invading Jews over the continuation of the traditional ideals of the 
community. And they discovered to their immense surprise that no 
struggle was necessary, since the Jewish newcomers loved the same 
things in nature that they did, and desired to practice the same mode 
of living that they did. And upon the discovery of this similarity of 
values, excellent surface rapport developed between the two groups. 

As an example of the gestures of friendship which were ex- 
changed, one might cite the Union Thanksgiving services which were 
alternately held at the Lake Valley Temple, the Episcopal Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church. This plan, which was initiated by the 
rabbi of Lake Valley Temple, has become a revered part of the 
Thanksgiving program in the community, although the Catholic 
Church never agreed to participate in it. 


C. Some facts about Lake Valley Temple 
1. Founding of Lake Valley Temple in 1947 


By 1947, enough Jewish families had settled in Lake Valley, to 
warrant the founding of a religious congregation. The original group 
of 25 families, who themselves had been reared in orthodox homes, 
desired to worship according to “reformed” principles, and consulted 
Rabbi Stephen Wise for guidance concerning the choice of a leader. 
Wise recommended a young Chicagoan who had successfully led a 
reformed congregation for several years, and who had served with 
distinction as a Navy chaplain in the Pacific during the war. 

The choice could not have been a more happy one, since the rabbi 
and his wife are both eminently well-suited by training, temperament, 
and tastes, to the needs of this particular congregation. Both are 
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highly educated and articulate, spirited, and while not artistically 
gifted themselves, highly appreciative of aesthetics. 
2. Social structure of the Lake Valley Temple congregation 

Ever since its founding, the Lake Valley Temple congregation has 
been stratified in terms of wealth. The “top brass” consists of the 
trustees and officers of the congregation, who along with the rabbi, 
determine policy. This select coterie which surrounds the rabbi is 
naturally the wealthiest, and may be thought of as the major “in- 
group,” while the rest of the congregation comprises the major “out- 
group.”’ However, the “out-group” itself is subdivided into cliques on 
the basis of wealth, so that there are many sub-“in-groups” and “out- 
groups.” Throughout the congregation, inter-personal rivalry and 
inter-group rivalry are very keen. The present membership numbers 
about 300. 

4. DIAGNOSIS 

A. Symptoms of conflict 

The rift within the Lake Valley Temple congregation over the 
question of worshipping at a Christian church, manifested itself in 
many ways: 
1. Absenteeism 

Following the first meeting held at the Episcopal Church, attend- 
ance at Sabbath Services began to drop off sharply. This was particu- 
larly noticeable since Friday evening services at “Arrowhead” used 
to be attended with great regularity and enthusiasm by large numbers 
of the congregation. 


2. Verbal hostility 

The events of the evening of October 17 were described at the 
outset of this paper. Following that evening, the members of the 
congregation engaged in much open argument concerning the merits 
and drawbacks of worshipping at the Episcopal Church. Inter-personal 
feuds arose, as the rabbi was bitterly denounced by some, and vigor- 
ously defended by others. 


3. Overt resistance 

Several of the members were disturbed by the experience of wor- 
shipping in the presence of the crucifix, received permission from the 
church to cover the crosses with cardboard “Stars of David,” while 
services were in progress. 


4. Threats of withdrawal from the congregation 

Many of the absentee members threatened to secede from the 
Lake Valley Temple and form a new congregation of their own, which 
would not be quite so “liberal” in its interpretation of reformed 
Judaism. 
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B. Hypotheses as to cause of the conflict 
1. Social factors 


a. STRUGGLE FOR STATUS AND PowWER WITHIN THE 
CONGREGATION 


As was explained above, the administration of Lake Valley Temple 
is not democratic. 

When one bears in mind the pattern of conflict prior to the 
emergence of the housing problem, it will be-seen that the present 
rift between the “pro-church” and “anti-church” groups is nothing 
more than the old rift between the rabbi’s “inner-circle” and the “out- 
group.” 

In identifying one hypothetical cause of the present conflict epi- 
sode, one may say that the “top-brass” sponsored and carried through 
the idea of holding services at the church, without consulting the 
total congregation as a demonstration of their arbitrary power and 
authority. 

And a large portion of the congregation opposed the plan, not 
because they objected intrinsically to the idea of worshipping in the 
Protestant church, but merely because they protested the authoritarian 
tactics of the “top brass.”’ The validity of this hypothesis is indicated 
by the fact that many members of the opposition have expressed con- 
cern and regret lest their behavior be misconstrued as ingratitude and 
hostility by the Protestant congregation. z 


b. Latent Hostitiry TOWARD THE RABBI AND HIS WIFE 


Much inner resentment has been-generated among the Lake Valley 
Temple congregation by the rabbi’s practice of fraternizing exclusively 
with a certain small group of financial “big wheels” within the con- 
gregation. Certain members feel that it is ethically improper for socio- 
economic stratification to exist at all in a spiritual congregation. But 
they feel it is questionable for the spiritual leader and his wife to 
encourage this policy by permitting themselves to be identified with 
any one clique. 

Prior to the church issue, this resentment within the congregation 
remained pretty much unexpressed. At least, the rabbi and his wife 
have always been treated by the entire congregation with the utmost 
regard and affection. For in spite of their social tactics, they are 
obviously “a natural” for this particular work and this particular 
congregation. 

Yet, it is interesting to see how, at the first opportunity, the con- 
gregation expressed their feelings of hostility, by rejecting the rabbi’s 
arrangement with the church. 

In identifying another hypothetical cause of the present conflict 
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episode, one might say that the behavior of the “anti-church” group 
was merely a form of defiance against the partisan practices of the 
rabbi. Perhaps if the rabbi had been “in good standing” with the 
entire congregation, they would have given him a “vote of confidence” 
on the church issue. But since his conduct had been covertly resented 
by so many for so long, the church issue provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the congregation to express its hostility. 

2. Intellectual, emotional, and “religious” factors 

The present conflict episode was not caused solely by the social 
situation described above. To a certain group, the idea of meeting at 
the church was instrinsically objectionable on intellectual, emotional, 
and “religious” grounds. 

Lake Valley Temple, as a “reformed” congregation, conducts its 
services according to the basic principles established by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. However, many members feel that 
the spiritual functions of the temple are being more and more grossly 
violated by the rivalry and politics which constantly go on within the 
congregation. The spirit of Hebrew philosophy with its emphasis on 
good character, is not even being practiced by the “worshippers” 
themselves, within the very confines of the temple organization. Some 
say the temple has come to be regarded as a kind of “pious country 
club.” This lack of spiritual purpose is not the intent of “reformed” 
Judaism. 

With respect to the present conflict episode, the group whose 
position has just been described, opposed the idea of meeting at 
the church, because it, too, in their opinion, was an act of disloyalty 
to Hebraic principles. Many of these people were reared in orthodox 
homes, where Judaism is revered for its own sake, and Christianity 
feared, misunderstood, and despised for its own sake. However, even 
among “enlightened” and cultivated Jews, there is often a squeamish- 
ness about worshipping in a Christian church, for the following 
reason: 

The symbol of the crucifix has a very direct connotation which is 
disparaging to Jews. Therefore, to worship in a Christian church is 
the equivalent of fraternizing with people who unjustly despise you. 
It may be regarded as an act of disloyalty to one’s own faith,—a sort 
of betrayal. It is as if to condone the Christian attitude of despising 
Jews. 

Since it is assumed by this group that the rabbi is fully aware of 
all these implications, they concluded that he was willing to sacrifice 
these principles. In other words, the rabbi’s interest in “inter-faith” 
activities, is felt by some, not to stem from a genuine interest in 
promoting good human relations. 
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C. ProGNosIs 


1. With respect to the Lake Valley Temple congregation: Favorable. 
The present rift within the Lake Valley Temple congregation will 
undoubtedly be healed with the opening of the new temple building 
in September 1953, The undemocratic administration will undoubtedly 
continue, with occasional flare-ups, but essentially the congregation 
will remain “friendly enemies.” They are very dependent upon each 
other for company, and dependent upon temple politics for excite- 
ment, and besides, they do have good times together, in their own 
way. 
2. With respect to the Gentile community: Poor. 

The damage done to Protestant-Jewish relations by the negative 
attitude of the Jewish congregation toward this inter-faith arrange- 
ment, is probably irreparable. This point will be further discussed 
under the section on ‘“‘Results to date.” 


5. TREATMENT 
A. WHat Was Done 


1. Temporary withdrawal of the controversial figure (the rabbi) 
During the winter, when the present conflict was at its height, the 
rabbi suddenly took a vacation, and turned the pulpit over to various 
guest rabbis, for a period of about four weeks. 
2. Omission of the place of meeting in the monthly “Bulletin” of the 
temple 
A monthly publication is issued by the Temple, and edited by the 
rabbi, giving a calendar of activities, and various sorts of items of 
interest to members. During the early part of the year, each “Bulletin” 
announced the meeting place for services as the Episcopal Church, 
but recently this has been omitted. 
3. In order to solve the problem of a meeting-place, and dispose of 
the church issue, plans were instituted for the construction of a 
new temple building. 


B. OrHER PossrsiLitiEs (preventive, not curative) 

1. Holding of services at some uncontroversial place 
When the housing problem arose, it might have been wiser for the 

tabbi to seek out some uncontroversial place, such as a private resi- 

dence, community house, school, hotel, library, etc., in which to 

arrange for services rather than to disturb a large portion of the 

congregation by seeking out a church. 

2. —— with the entire congregation on the choice of a meeting 
place 

This, of course, would have been the proper thing to do. 
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3. Consulting with the Gentile and Jewish residents of Lake Valley, 
thus treating the Temple’s housing problem as a community 
problem 
Handling the problem in this way would have probably led to the 

maximal social growth for the entire community. If the inter-faith 

arrangement had emerged from a truly representative group discus- 
sion, it might have had a certain value and success. 


6. RESULTS TO DATE (all negative) 

If it is true that ingratitude is one of the most disheartening human 
sights to behold, then the Lake Valley Episcopal congregation and 
minister must feel exceedingly disheartened. Here was a case in which 
the rabbi appealed for help, received an immediate and gracious offer 
of the parish house, and then it developed that the Jewish congregants 
did not wish to come. This sort of experience demonstrates that a 
badly handled “inter-faith” project can be worse than no “‘inter-faith” 
project at all. For no matter how vigorously the Jewish congregants 
assert their gratitude for the hospitality extended them, their Protes- 
tant hosts cannot but feel rebuffed and hurt, and consequently, angry. 


The following results have come out of this project. 

1. Reinforcement of the belief of the Protestant group that Jews 
do not wish to associate with Gentiles. 

2. Reinforcement of the belief of the Protestant group that Jews 
dislike Christianity. 

3. Reinforcement of the belief of the Protestant group that Jews 
are inappreciative of kindnesses shown them. 

4, Reinforcement of the belief of the Protestant group that they 
should avoid associating with Jews. 

5. Opportunity for the Catholic church to adopt an “I told you so” 
attitude toward the Protestant church, thus further incensing the 
Protestants against the Jews for “letting them down.” 

6. Reinforcement of the belief of the Jewish group that there is 
an irreparable breach between Christianity and Judaism. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 
A. DYNAMICS 

1. The multiple causation or complex motivation of any group 
behavior pattern. 

2. A group action can sometimes injure, unwittingly, and uninten- 
tionally, another “innocent” group. Therefore, all possible implications 
should be explored, before a group action is decided upon. 

3. Displacement of hostility from rabbi and on to rabbi’s idea. 

4. Influence of super-ego standards acquired in childhood, upon 
adult behavior, The feelings of the group who had been reared in 
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Orthodox homes regarding Christianity, can be considered the out- 
come of their early introjection of parental attitudes. 


B. PRINCIPLES RE METHOD 

1. Solution of a group problem should come about through the 
group process rather than through the arbitrary decision of one indi- 
vidual, even though he be the nominal leader of the group (such as 
the rabbi). A democratically derived solution to a group problem 
enlists greater cooperation and effort to insure its success, and a more 
wholesome adjustment, in the event that the solution proves un- 
successful. 

2. A leader should not practice favoritism, nor permit himself to 
become identified with any clique within the group, as this tends to 
activate the group to decide issues involving the leader, on emotional 
rather than intellectual grounds. 

3. The efficacy of “inter-faith” projects as a therapeutic method 
of treating social prejudice is highly questionable, since the first-hand 
observation of the beliefs and practices of the other group may more 
sharply emphasize the fundamental breach between them. Perhaps 
“inter-faith” projects would more nearly accomplish their goal, if 
the participating groups were to engage in a thorough and democratic 
discussion of the advantages, disadvantages, perils, responsibilities, 
and implications of the inter-faith experiment, before it is set into 
operation. 

4. “Inter-faith” projects should not be used for the ulterior, self- 
seeking motives or glorification of any individual. If attempted in 
this way, they will serve to seriously undermine “inter-faith” rela- 
tions, as illustrated by this episode. No inter-faith project should be 
instituted, unless the participants fully agree to the plan, and approach 
it in the spirit of good-fellowship, and with an objective, “scientific” 
attitude. 

8. UNSOLVED QUESTIONS | 


1. In attempting to dispel the antagonism of certain Jews and 
Christians, would it be best from a psychological point of view, to 
(1) pretend that the antagonism does not exist (“inter-faith”) ; (2) 
that the antagonism should not exist (“brotherhood”) ; (3) demand 
that the antagonism must not exist (exhortation); or (4) openly 
acknowledge that the antagonism does exist, and through group dis- 
cussion, trace its origins and justification, or lack of justification, and 
possible resolution ? 

2. To what extent does formal, ritualistic “religious worship” 
serve the true spiritual needs of the individual, as distinguished from 
his social needs? 
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CASE ANALYSIS IV 


1, TITLE 
THE TRIUMPH OF IGNORANCE, PREJUDICE AND COMMUNITY NEGLECT 


2. PRESENTING INCIDENT: Race Riot 


In the spring of 1943 a catastrophic race riot took place in De- 
troit, Michigan, resulting in death and injury to scores of persons 
and in the extensive destruction of property. Thousands of Negro 
and white residents of Detroit found themselves embroiled in a violent 
struggle that made a large section of that city hazardous for a number 
of days. Looting accompanied the rioting. 


3. HISTORY 


Detroit is one of the most important (heavy) industrial centers in 
the United States. Mobilization for war in 1940-41 marked the begin- 
ning of a rapid and extensive expansion of industrial facilities through- 
out the Detroit Area. This required and was accompanied by an 
extensive migration of both white and Negro labor into the commu- 
nity. Workers came from every state in the Union, but primarily 
from those regions where wages were lower, i.e., from the South 
and from the “Border States.” Often they came in groups or if they 
came alone they tended to find employment and living accomodations 
with friends from their home town or rural area. In the winter of 
1942-43, migration into metropolitan Detroit was at its peak— 
averaging 30,000 per month. 

This substantial influx in population occurred in a community 
that had since the beginning of the auto industry and especially since 
the beginning of World War I, been in a state of flux and change. 
Because of seasonal and other special economic factors influencing 
the auto industry a significant part of its labor force could be roughly 
classified as migratory industrial laborers. Thus Detroit had little of 
the tradition or mellowness that may be found in more stable commu- 
nities, The “old-timers” were themselves immigrants into the commu- 

nity having arrived 5-10-15 or 20 years earlier, Community services 
were limited in scope and quality. Recreational and housing facilities 
were inadequate to meet the needs of the population living in the 
community before the World War II influx. Perhaps the most serious 
lack was housing. In general, housing was segregated. However, the 
rapid growth of the community resulted in some “mixed” neighbor- 
hoods. 
For a number of years prior to this outbreak, the residents of 
Detroit had experienced strife and tension. In this industrial commu 
nity the depression was a major disaster that left deep scars. The 
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organization of the UAW-CIO was accompanied by violence and 
culminated in the precedent shattering “sit-down” strikes. Racial 
relations in this community were at best passively negative but nor- 
mally required but a minor incident to burst into overt hostility. 

The over-all tensions in the community were such as to produce 
and sustain strange (and potentially dangerous) varieties of religious 
and political movements and leaders. The relations between labor and 
management had not reached a stable working basis. Political cam- 
paigns reflected significant class differences. Gerald L. K. Smith, 
Father Coughlin and others of their ilk found a favorable environment 
in Detroit. 

Beginning in 1941, industry faced by an acute manpower shortage 
began to employ Negroes in an increasing variety of jobs. In the auto 
industry this meant a partial breaking down of vocational segregation 
that had heretofore been even more rigorously maintained than 
housing segregation. 

Preceding the riots there had been a long history of provocative 
incidents. In the months immediately preceding the riots these 
“minor” incidents were supplemented by a sustained and extensive 
circulation of rumors. A particularly effective rumor alleged that 
the Negro residents, to show their independence, were engaged in 
a “push-Thursday.” According to this rumor, every Thursday Ne- 
groes were deliberately pushing and jostling white passengers on 
the public conveyances and in the streets. 


4. DIAGNOSIS 
A. Symptoms 


(1) Incidents of fights and name-calling on the streets, in or 
near the schools, on the picket line, and in the factories. 

(2) Competition for housing and jobs. 

(3) Hostility between the old residents and the newcomers. 

(4) Overcrowded schools, recreational facilities, and public trans- 
portation. 

. Hypotheses as to cause 

(1) Conflicts of adherents of the philosophy of white supremacy 
vs. democracy. 

(2) Displacement of resentment regarding inadequate housing, 
economic competition, and the absence of inadequacy of essen- 
tial community facilities and services. 

(3) Conflict resulting from the changes accompanying an evolv- 
ing improvement in the socio-economic status of a minority 
racial group. 

(4) Resentment on the part of Southern whites who by coming 
to a new community suffered a relative loss in status in their 
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relationship to the Negro minority and found themselves a 
part of an “out” group in their relationship with the old- 
timers in the community. 

(5) Anxiety and resentment on the part of all newcomers en- 
gendered by their feeling of strangeness in a new and essen- 
tially unfriendly community. 

(6) Lack of unifying institutions and goals capable of eliciting a 

common positive identification from all elements in the com- 
munity. 

(7) Failure on the part of the law enforcement officers to function 
in a constructive manner. 

. Prognosis: Favorable for slow and moderate improvement. 


5. TREATMENT 


. Mayor’s “Committee on Race Relations” was established. 
. Governmental, religious and voluntary civic groups and agencies 
were motivated to examine and modify their activities so as to 
make a positive improvement of relationships in the community. 
. Labor unions and industry respectively gave consideration to their 
responsibilities for establishing and maintaining positive race rela- 
tions. 

6. RESULTS TO DATE 
. No repetition of large-scale violence. 
. Official recognition of the importance and complexity of the prob- 
lem is evidenced by the fact that the Mayor’s Committee continues 
to date with a permanent professional staff. 
. Negroes have consolidated the vocational gains made during the 
War, and there is evidence of progress toward the democratic goal 
of equality of opportunity for all residents. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 

Dynamics 

(1) Frustration generates anxiety and in turn anxiety may find 
release in overt aggression. 

(2) In social pathological situations anxiety, fear and hostility will 
produce irrational and hysterical behavior. This mechanism 
operates in both individual and group situations. 

(3) In a complex society aggression may be directed, or rather 
misdirected, against a scapegoat. 

(4) Segregation breeds misunderstanding, distrust and anxiety. 

(5) Democratic traditions and values are widely held and exert 
compelling strength among rational men and women. 

(6) Prejudice socially approved provides belonging and status. 

(7) In times of stress conformity makes for security. 
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B. Principles Regarding Method 

(1) A community strongly motivated can engender the will, the 
leadership and the resources necessary to ameliorate social 
problems of long standing and complex genesis. 

(2) Government and non-governmental bodies with authority or 
status can exercise substantial influence in a program de- 
signed to improve human relations in accordance with demo- 
cratic principles. 

(3) A majority of community forces having the benefit of clarity 
regarding the causation and implications of a serious social 
conflict may be relied upon to respond positively to a program 
realistically designed and directed toward the elimination of 
the problem. 

(4) Firm adherence to principle combined with flexibility regard- 
ing method and tempo are essential to success. 

(5) The enlistment of support of the established or traditional — 
community leaders is essential. However, it is equally impor- 
tant to enlist the aid of emerging leadership particularly from 
groups that have heretofore been inadequately represented. 

(6) A clear identification of principles and issues will result in 
increased support since most people except in periods of hys- 
teria and confusion want to be listed as being on the “side 
of the angels.”’ 

(7) If the conflict episode is particularly gross or abhorrent there 
may be created an opporttinity for introducing substantive 
remedies. A community chastened by disaster and suffering 

| with feelings of revulsion and guilt may be ready to face its 
, problems squarely and accept change. 
Unsolved Problems 

(1) What is the etiology of prejudice? 

(2) “What needs are met by prejudice” and how can they be 
met in a constructive manner ? 

(3) What role can the school play in preventing intergroup 
tensions? What role can government play in preventing inter- 
group tensions? What role can religion play in preventing 
intergroup tensions? What role can voluntary civic agencies 
play in preventing intergroup tensions? 

(4) “How can a sense of community be developed in a modern 
segmented city ?” 

(5) What is the etiology of hostility and aggression and how can 
these forces be restrained and channeled into constructive 
channels ? 

(6) What are the primary cultural factors responsible for engen- 
dering and continuing conflict between ethnic (racial) groups 
in a Northern industrial community? 


CASE ANALYSIS V 


1, TITLE 
The Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1954 
2. PRESENTING INCIDENT (Abridged) 


Headline: New York Daily News: March 18, 1954 
“ARABS SLAY 11 ON ISRAEL BUS” 


Headline: New York Times: March 28, 1954 
“ISRAELIS ACCUSED IN BORDER FIRING” 


Headline: New York Times: March 28, 1954 
“ISRAELI WATCHMAN KILLED” 


Headline: New York Times: April 8, 1954 
“JORDANIAN VILLAGE REPULSES NIGHT ATTACK; ISRAEL BLAMED” 


Headline: New York Times: April 12, 1954 
“EGYPT IS ACCUSED BY ARMISTICE UNIT” 


Headline: New York Times: March 31, 1954 
“ISRAEL DENOUNCED BY U. N. TRUCE UNIT” 


“ALL ISRAEL FEARS RAIDS, EBAN SAYS... .” 
“U.N. COUNCIL IS STYMIED ON ISRAELI-ARAB PROBLEM .. .” 
“\Israeli-Arab War Unabated By Pact.. .” 
“ISRAELIS BELIEVE JORDAN IS MAIN SOURCE OF TROUBLE BUT A 


HOPE FOR PEACE...” 
“ARABS CLASSIFY NEIGHBORS AS A MARAUDING PEOPLE IN 


GRIP OF ANARCHY .. .” 

“ISRAELI PATROL KILLS EGYPTIAN .. .” 
“JORDAN KING ASKS HALT IN ISRAEL AID... .” 
“ISRAEL PROTESTS U. S. AID FOR IRAQ... .” 

“JORDAN SAYS EDEN PLEDGED ARMS AID... .” 

“ISRAELI RIDICULES ARAB TIE TO WEST .. .” 


3. HISTORY (Abridged) 


The headlines quoted are a selection typical of a file clipped 
through March and April of this year. They represent the acute 
phase of a conflict of long standing between the six-year old state of 
Israel and its neighbors to the north, east and south, all of whom are 
characterized as “Arab states.” No single incident fairly represents 
the complex picture of this conflict. The choice of one incident was 
rejected in favor of including all reports of violence in the area as 
clipped from news sources during March and April of 1954. They 
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are to be found in the Appendices to this paper and further references 
will be made to this source. 

An approach of great depth might find the beginnings of this con- 
flict more than 1300 years ago in the period of the Hijrah (Hegira) 
of the Prophet Mohammed when Jews of Arabia rejected the Proph- 
et’s claims. The following account of the original controversy is taken 
from the translation and commentary on the Koran made by an 
English convert to Islam: 


“In the first year of his reign at Yathrib the Prophet made a 
solemn treaty with the Jewish tribes, which secured to them equal 
rights of citizenship and full religious liberty in return for their 
support of the new state. But their idea of a Prophet was one 
who would give them dominion, not one who made the Jews who 
followed him brothers of every Arab who might happen to believe 
as they did. 


A substantially similar account is to be found in “A History of 
the Jewish People,” where recognition is also given to the role of 
the Jews in the difficulties of the early Muslim movement : 


“The Jews simply would not merge with his followers, Clev- 
erly did they make mock of the prophet’s foibles and inconsisten- 
cies, thereby estranging some of his stoutest supporters. It soon 
dawned upon him that a way must be found to rid himself of the 
Jews if his heavenly mission to unite Arabia under the banner 
of Islam was to prosper. 


Though the religious-traditional factor in this conflict is not to be 
denied, the observer does not feel qualified to discuss it, nor does it 
seem possible to do so within the limits of this paper. However, the 
tenacity of strong traditions in force here as in other human relations 
conflicts requires that some substantiation be given. The difficulty of 
separating the historical from the purely religious elements here is 
manifest in further reading of the two sources quoted above where 
both assign to a Jewess the poisoning of Mohammed which later led 
to his death. It is likely that such a fact would be known to many 
whose knowledge and understanding of the theologies of the two 


religions might be limited. 


* * * 


1 Pockthall, M. M., “The Meaning of the Glorious Koran,” Mentor Books, 
New York 1953. pp. xvilxvii. 

2 Margolis, M. L., & Marx, A., “A History of the Jewish People,” Jewish 
Publication Society, New York, 1947, pp. 250-251. 
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The modern political aspect of the conflict may be said to have 
begun with the rise of the movement for a Jewish National Home, 
the Zionist movement whose chief architect was Theodore Herzl 
beginning in 1897. Societies for Jewish colonization in many parts 
of the world had existed prior to this statement of the exact location 
of the proposed Jewish state, and they continued to exist adding to 
the dissension within the body of the Jewish communities. However, 
forced into flower by pogroms in Russia and eastern Europe in the 
1890’s and early 1900’s the Zionist movement gained followers among 
Jews throughout the world. The British mandate of Palestine brought 
this government into the picture in contradictory political manifesta- 
tions notably the Balfour Declaration in 1917 and the “White Paper 
of 1922” which respectively stated and confirmed the policy of the 
British government in support of a Jewish state in Palestine and the 
“White Paper of 1939” which contradicted the earlier policy. Since 
the Balfour Declaration is a pivotal instrument in the arguments pro 
and con it is fitting to quote from it: 


“His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist- 
ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and politi- 
cal status enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.” 


Throughout this early period from the 1870’s Jewish communal 
settlements in Palestine attracted trickles of migrants from Europe 
and scores of refugees from the persecutions in Russia. Money in 
support of these settlements and political movements aimed at the 
eventual establishment of a national home in Palestine were the chief 
activities of the Zionists of various degrees of impassioned belief. 
However, it was not to be until the rise of the Nazi party in Germany 
in the early 1930’s that the need for the immediate establishment of 
the state began to be seen as urgent. The “extermination” of some 
six million Jews of Europe during the latter days of the Nazi successes 
was the final impetus needed to arouse unity among the world’s Jews 
and indeed to create a sympathy for the cause of the Zionists among 
non-Jews. 

That this sympathy for the Zionists was not shared by all people 
is uncontestable. That the Jews who survived the attempt at exter- 
mination should be save was not at the heart of the problem. Where 


3 Lowdermilk, W. C., “Palestine, Land of Promise,” Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1944, p. 8. 
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they should be permitted to go and at whose expense was another 
matter. 

The Arab states among whom Jews had settled from the beginnings 
of the Diaspora had since the hither-thither policies of the British in 
the 1920’s begun to rally around the point that “Zion” was not to 
be carved from their territories, indeed that Palestine itself was ille- 
gally administered by the British and that any British concord with 
Jewish spokesman was an affront which they*could not take lightly. 
(Under the British Mandate of 1922 the boundaries of Palestine had 
been set as the Jordan River on the east with Syria to the north and 
Egypt to the south. Jordan, under an Arab prince was a British pro- 
tectorate and much of the fiscal treatment of the two areas in the 
early years of the mandate was as a unit.) 

The very real discord among the rulers of the Arab states them- 
selves began to be submerged in view of this newer threat. The rise 
of Arab nationalism after the collapse of the Ottoman Empire in 
World War I had been phenomenal and consisted of two diverse 
elements: On the one hand were the idealists and “westernized intel- 
lectuals” who though firmly imbued with the spirit of Moslem unity 
saw in this the possibilities of social revolution to correct the evils 
of a stagnant society. On the other hand were those who in the 
interests of the perpetuation of the status quo seized upon chauvinistic 
nationalism and a fanatical appeal to “Pan Islam.” s 

The “cause” which both of these elements, themselves at sword’s 
point, needed to unity their adherents was found in the threat of the 
formation of a Jewish national home in Palestine. Riots in Jaffa during 
1920-21 are a case in point. Whipped up by the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
who later in Berlin in 1939 acted as advisor to Hitler on Arab mat- 
ters, the anti-Jewish rioters also attacked Arabs who refused to 
follow the lead of the fanatical Mufti. In 1929 in both Jaffa and 
Jerusalem similar riots found Arab businessmen plundered along with 
businesses owned by Jews. 

By October of 1944 enough of the inter-familial quarrel of the 
Arab States had been repressed to warrant the foundation of the 
Arab League under Egyptian leadership. Based on unified opposition 
to the Jewish state and defiance of what they believed to be the inten- 
tions of the British in this respect (notwithstanding the “White Paper 
of 1939) these states aligned with the promise of mutual aid in the 
event of any action political or military in the direction of further 
definition of a Jewish government for or voice in the government of 
Palestine. The Arab League consisted of Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Saudi-Arabia and Trans-Jordan. : 

The “Great Powers” at the time engaged in a war for the preser- 
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vation of their own national sovereignties had made only tentative 
and partial committments to both Jews and Arabs in the hope of 
salving the festering sore until such time as they would be better able 
to take a stand. Political pressures by claimants for both sides were 
made on the governments of the United States and Britain in par- 
ticular as the recognized strongest voices in any potential decision. 
Britain’s self-interest in the matters of the Suez Canal, Iranian and 
Iraqi oil, and mineral resources in the Sudan and Ethiopia were 
among the factors in her position. The United States with strong 
inner conflict engendered through the presence of a large Jewish 
minority and the pro-Arab sentiments of oil interests with holdings 
in Arab lands and the geo-politics school which thought the Middle 
East and Arab friendship to be essential was being constantly jockied 
into position. The U. S. S. R. maintained an eye of interest on the 
Labor-Zion faction within the Zionist movement. Having a sizable 
Jewish minority within its borders, some of whom held official posi- 
tions, the U. S. S. R. held a promise in one hand and a threat in 
the other. Renewed evidences of anti-Semitism within the U. S. S. R. 
and the withholding of permit to emigrate to Palestine alarmed the 
Zionists. The position of the U. S. S. R. was that of watchful waiting. 

It will be demonstrated in a later section of this paper that the 
position of the “Great Powers” played and continues to play an 
important role in this conflict. 

By the end of World War II, the issue had reached a head. In 
April 1947 the question of Palestine was first proposed to the United 
Nations meeting in Lake Success by Britain’s representative. The pre- 
sentation included the statement that Britain had tried for years to 
solve the question of Palestine but had been unable to do so. The first 
Special Session of the General Assembly was called to consider this 
question. The position of the Arab states at this time was expressed 
in a request that included in the agenda of this session should be the 
termination of the Mandate over Palestine and the declaration of 
its Independence. The General Assembly rejected this proposal. 

Since the discussion as proposed by the United Kingdom and 
adopted by the Assembly was to include “interested parties” as well 
_as members of the United Nations, two non-governmental organiza- 
tions were invited to present briefs. In summary, these statements 
are quoted from U. N. documentation: 


“Position of the Jewish Agency for Palestine* 
The representative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine speaking 


* Background Paper No. 47, April 20, 1949, United Nations, Lake Success, 
N. Y., p. 4. 
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before the First Committee of the Assembly maintained, inter alia, 
that “the Jewish people” and “the Jewish National Home” were key 
terms and should be so regarded by the proposed committee of in- 
quiry. He declared that the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 
under which Palestine was administered—international commitments 
made a quarter of a century ago—recognized the historic rights and 
present needs of the Jewish people and could not now be erased. 

He stated that the Jewish National Home was still in the making. 
The right of the Jews to reconstitute their Naional Home in Palestine 
had never been cancelled or questioned by any international commu- 
nity. 

The proposed committee should look into the fundamental causes 
of unrest and violence in Palestine. Contributing to the unrest, he 
declared, was the fact that shiploads of refugees were being driven 
from the shores of the Jewish National Home by a Mandatory Gov- 
ernment which had been charged with safeguarding the opportunity 
for the development of that National Home; the Mandatory Govern- 
ment, he stated, was severely restricting Jewish settlement to an 
area of less than six per cent of the country. He declared that the 
International obligation to ensure the continuous development of the 
Jewish National Home by permitting Jewish immigration should be 
kept in mind by the proposed special committee. 

He suggested that the committee should visit Palestine-to see the 
record of the Jewish pioneering achievements there despite very great 
handicaps. It should also consider the potentialities of the country 
which, if properly developed, would support a much higher popula- 
tion.” 


“Position of the Arab Higher Committee>  . 

The representative of the Arab Higher Committee speaking before 
the First Committee declared, inter alia, that the Balfour Declaration 
and the policy it enunciated were the root cause of all the troubles in 
Palestine and the Middle East. It was made without the consent, or 
‘the knowledge of the people mostly directly affected (i.e., the prima- 
rily Arab population of Palestine) ; it was contrary to the principles 
of national self-determination and democracy and the principles con- 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations; and it was inconsistent 
with the pledges given to the Arabs both before and after it was 
issued. He suggested that the proposed special committee should 
Inquire into the Declaration’s legality, validity and ethics. 

He declared that the problem was not an Arab-Jewish problem. 
Arab opposition to Jewish immigration would be equally strong 


5 Op. Cit., pp. 4-5. 
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against any group attempting to force immigrants into the country 
against the will of the Arabs. It was not economic. To argue that the 
Jews could colonize the country better than the Arabs would justify 
any aggression by more advanced against less advanced nations. It 
was not connected with the refugee problem, which was a human- 
itarian problem in the solution of which all countries should share. 
In the view of the Arab population, all immigration of Jews into 
Palestine was illegal, and a recommendation should be made to the 
Mandatory to stop all Jewish immigration. Further the problem was 
not one of historical connection. History could not be put back twenty 
centuries to give away a country on the ground of a transitory his- 
toric association, or the map of the whole world would have to be 
re-drawn. 

He stated that Palestine had an Arab character, had been inhab- 
ited for several centuries by Arabs, and that its customs, traditions — 
and culture were Arab as well as its towns and villages. He stated 
further that the Jews in Palestine in 1914 represented about six or 
seven per cent of the total population. 

He hoped that the proposed special committee and the General 
Assembly would see that the apparently complex problem could be 
solved on the basis of the principles of the Charter only by recognizing 
the independence of Palestine.” 


* 


* 


The statements just quoted in summary are important as repre- 
senting the substance of arguments presented by both sides during 
the subsequent debates. On May 15, 1947 the General Assembly 
established the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine 
(UNSCOP) giving it wide powers to investigate and record facts, 
to make recommendations and to report by September 1, 1947. The 
Arab states subsequently refused cooperation with UNSCOP under- 
lining arguments presented in the original brief. The original report 
of UNSCOP (UN Document (A/364) recommended the constitution 
of an Arab state, a Jewish state and the city of Jerusalem from the 
territory of Palestine: Recommendations as to the form of govern- 
ment were included. Boundaries were set, and the states were to 
become independent after a transitional period of two years begin- 
ning September 1, 1947. 

On September 23, 1947 the General Assembly established an ad 
hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question and referred to it the 
report of UNSCOP, the Question of Palestine as proposed by the 
United Kingdom, and the Arab states’ proposal of the termination 
of Mandate and Independence of Palestine. 
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Important to note from the debate are the following statements: 


“The representative of the Arab Higher Committee stated, 
among other things, that the Arabs of Palestine were solidly 
determined to oppose with all the means at their disposal any 
scheme which provided for the dissection, segregation or parti- 
tion of their country or which gave to a minority special and 
preferential rights and status.’ 

“The representative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine de- 
clared, inter alia, that if acceptance of the majority plan of 
UNSCOP would make possible the immediate re-establishment 
of the Jewish State with sovereign control of its own immigra- 
tion, then the Jewish Agency was prepared to recommend the 
acceptance of the partition solution, subject to further discussion 
of constitutional and territorial provisions.” 


The rejection of the UNSCOP report by the Arab states and its 
acceptance by the Jewish Agency affected further debate, but on 
November 29,1947 the General Assembly adopted the plan for parti- 
tion with economic union as proposed by UNSCOP. The plan pro- 
vided that the British Mandate was to terminate as of a date which 
the British later announced (May 15, 1948) and the troops were to 
be withdrawn not later than August 1, 1948. 

On November 30, 1947 eight Jews were killed in Arab forays into 
Jewish communal settlements and by the end of the week 36 Jews 
had been killed and many wounded in Arab attacks in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Safed, and on highways between the large cities and 
small communities. 

Fighting at first in answer to attack, Jews of the Haganah, the 
illegal underground army under the British Mandate, by January 
of 1948 had begun to rally former World War II soldiers and to 
employ military methods. 

On May 14, 1948, David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister of the 
Provisional Government proclaimed the State of Israel. On May 15, 
‘the Arab League attacked Israel. 

From May 15, 1948 through July 20, 1949 this war continued. 


Significant events of this period were: 
June 11, 1948: First Truce finds Arab League heavily concen- 
trated in areas assigned to Israel under U. N. resolution of 
Nov. 29, 1947. 
June 30, 1948: British completed withdrawal of troops. 
July 9, 1948: Hostilities resumed. 


® Background Paper No. 47, April 20, 1949, United Nations, p. 9. 
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July 19, 1948: Second Truce with Israelis having bombed Cairo 
and Damascus and inflicted heavy damage in ground fighting 
in South. 

September 17, 1948: Count Folke Bernadotte, Chief of the Truce 
Observation Team of U. N. and Col. Andre Serot were assas- 
sinated by Jewish terrorists in the New City of Jerusalem. 
Ralph Bunche installed as acting Mediator. 

November 3, 1948: Third Truce. 

November 16, 1948: Security Council ordered armistice talks. 
Israel accepted. Arab states withheld reply. 

February 24, 1949: Egyptian-Israeli Armistice signed at Rhodes, 

March 23, 1949: Israeli-Lebanon Armistice signed. 

July 20, 1949: Israeli-Syria Armistice signed. 


Reports of the Mediator to the U. N. continued throughout the 
period of fighting. The conditions of the armistices were arranged 
with difficulty the Arab states refusing on several occasions to report 
to meetings. The signing of the armistices failed to resolve the basic 
contention of the Arabs that the partition was illegal. The U. N. 
Mediator had indicated a future problem in his report on refugees: 
Some 360,000 Arabs and some 7,000 Jews had become refugees as 
a result of the hostilities. On November 19, 1948 the General Assem- 
bly approved a relief plan for more than half a million Palestinian 
refugees. By January 1949 relief operations under a number of 
agencies of U. N. and private sources were under way.’ 

4. DIAGNOSIS 
Symptoms noticed : 

1. Anti-Jewish riots in Palestine notably in 1920-21, 1929, 1935-39. 

2. Formation of Haganah during British Mandate for protection of 
Jewish communal settlements from Arab raids. Haganah (He- 
brew: Defense) existed as illegal underground movement though 
British used members and entire units during World War II in 
North African and Middle Eastern campaigns. 

. Formation of Jewish organizations devoted to harrassment of 
British during Mandate and to protection of Jews against Arab 
raids. 

a. Irgun Zvai Leumi (sabotage and threats) 
b. Fighters for Freedom of Israel called “Stern Gang” (acts of 
terror) 
4, Assassination of Lord Moyne, British Minister Resident in 
Cairo, November 6, 1944 by two young Sternists. 
~~ 7 United Nations documentation for this material is to be found in Back- 


ground Paper No. 47 already cited and Background Paper No. 55, Part Two, 
March 8, 1951. 


1. 


. Formation of Arab League by Egypt, October, 1944. Included 


10. 
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in the League were five other Arab states as noted on page 7 of 

this paper. 

Continued Jewish immigration into Palestine from 1933 in in- 

creasing numbers through 1939 when British White Paper placed 

a ceiling on Jewish immigration for five years and prohibited it 

thereafter. Sale of land to Jews was limited to 5% of the country. 

a. Thereafter immigration continued illegally with British stop- 
ping boats and rerouting them to Cyprus and to Europe in 
1946, 

b. Several tragedies (1940-1941) when boats containing immi+ 
grants were wrecked with great loss of life. 

Grand Mufti of Jerusalem in Berlin from 1939 as advisor to 

Hitler on Arab matters incited riots by Arabs against ae 

throughout Middle East. 

War following proclamation of the State of Israel. 

Massacre of 53 Jordanian Arabs in Kibya, October 1953. 

Reprisals by both sides as noted in presenting incident. 


Hypotheses as to cause: 


Jewish pioneer settlements ame done important work in land 
reclamation and scientific farming in Palestine since 1880’s. Ex- 
ploitive use of land for grazing and primitive farming by Arabs 
has resulted in low standard of living for most Arabs. The fella- 
hin, themselves exploited, use land badly. Absentee land-owner- 
ship by Arab men of wealth who see land as source of revenue. 

Contrast between the two points of view leads to disparity 

in standard of living between Jews and Arab neighbors nearby.’ 
Land owners are antagonistic to the evidence of progress pre- 
sented by communal settlements next door to their own proper- 
ties. 
Many Arabs live a nomadic life. The —! between settled 
farming peoples and nomadic peoples is historic. Fight between 
“the desert and the sown” paralleled in our own history of the 
West where ranchers seeking open space for grazing resisted 
fencing in of farmlands. 

Intensified by contempt based on historical antipathy. An 
opinion held by some Jews that the Arabs are “semi-civilized,” 
“feudal” and have a “desert mentality” extends to Jews who 
living in Arab lands for centuries have adopted their customs 
while retaining Judaism as religion. 

Arabs and Jews played against one another by outside interests. 
Antagonism to British Mandate of Palestine shared by both 
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groups found expression in outbreak of hostility against each 
other rather than against the British (with noted exceptions): 
Arab nationalism found a core in the movement “Pan Islam” 
and the rallying cry to oust the Jews. 

Zionism based on self-reliance, the provision of a National Home 
to save the remnants of Jewry and to provide dignity and self- 
respect for Jews resident in hostile countries led ultimately to 
provisions for self-defense in Palestine. 

These resolutions for defense were based in memories of the 
pogroms where unarmed Jews crowded together, “cowering at 
the threat of the butcher’s knife.” 

Dissension within the Zionist movement with “extremists” many 
of them Palestine-born youth ready to take the offensive and 
moderates resolved to use restraint and to reply with armed 
action only in case of attack. 

Philosophy of the kibbutz (communal agriculturel settlement) 
gave grounds to Arab charge that Jews did not hire Arab work- 
ers. Kibbutz is based on work rather than on private ownership 
set up by funds from Jewish National Fund wherein resident- 
workers and their families received subsistence grants and profits 
went to improvement of the settlement. Limitation by the British 
of land purchase by Jews made this method most practical in 
addition to providing employment and livelihood for thousands 
of penniless Jewish refugees. 

Sale of land to Jews by individual Arabs or small tribal units led 
to charges of displacement. Under the Mandate an inquiry found 
no case of such sale to the disadvantage of the Arab seller. Much 
of the land sold to Jews was unfit for extensive agriculture until 
improvements had been made. However, what people feel, does 
not necessarily correspond to the facts. “Feelings are facts.” 
Experience gained by Haganah members in Jewish Brigade 
under British Army in 1939-45 acted to bolster Jewish morale 
in Israeli war of 1948-9. Arabs continue to smart under defeat 
(unacknowledged by them) administered by Israeli forces smaller 
in number and originally lacking in material. Israel adopts “get 
tough” policy. 
U. S. and British aid to both Arabs and Jews intensifies cam- 
paign of jockeying “Great Powers” into position. Israel experi- 
menting with “non-identification” hopes to win Asian nations to 
friendship for trading purposes and has concluded several trad@ 
pacts. See page 8 of this paper for statement of interests of 
“Great Powers.” 
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11. Over-riding of Arab objections to partition plan in the United 
Nations. 
Prognosis : 

In view of the gravity and complexity of the present situation, the 
prognosis for immediate relief is poor. Neither side seems able to 
control acts of violence and reprisal for violence. The “cold war” 
continues to influence the possibilities of full and open discussion in 
the United Nations with the U. S. S. R. bloc and the Western bloc 
anxious to appear as champion for either side. Britain and the U. S. 
are not in agreement though both have pledged aid to Iraq and Jordan 
in recent months and in October the U. S. suspended mutual 
security aid to Israel in the face of the Kibya attack. More recently 
Israeli statesmen have indicated they see in Arab attacks the feeling 
that the Arab states recognize a cooling of the U. S. toward Israel. 
Israel continues to find its chief financial support in contributions and 
bond purchases by American Jews. Any relaxation in this effort 
would bankrupt Israel in no time. A bankrupt Israel would, it seems 
to me, be the immediate object of renewed organized attack by the 
Arab League with the purpose of rectifying what they still consider 
to be an illegal seizure of their territories. With the British mandate 
ended a concentrated attack might gain more headway than in 1948. 


5. TREATMENT 

The proposal by the British to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in April 1947 for discussion of the Palestine question 
was the first step. Subsequent hearings for both sides presented the 
immovable Arab position that the Mandate must end with an inde- 
pendent Palestine leaving the question of a government for the new 
state to the inhabitants. Jewish representatives ‘pressed the claim of 
the need for a home for Jewish refugees from European persecution 
and presented the fact of Jewish settlement in Palestine as a conside- 
ration in their favor. The ultimate proposal of UNSCOP was for 
partition and the immediate ending of the British Mandate. This 
declaration was followed by Arab armed action against Jews in Pales- 
tinian territory. The proclamation of the state of Israel was immedi- 
ately followed by movement of the Arab League in military action. 
The formation of a Truce team which led to armistices in 1949 did not 
— the basic allegation by the Arabs that the partition was 

egal. 

Under circumstances such as these when legitimate claims are 
Presented by both sides and where one side is immutable on a basic 
issue, it is hard to say what could have been done. My own feeling 

is that the decision for partition was premature. The ending of the 
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British Mandate with a provisional government supervised by the 
United Nations as in the Truce Observation teams with a longer 
period of trial might have led to willingness to compromise. With no 
~ country willing to admit sufficient numbers of Jewish refugees (par- 
ticularly the aged and physically handicapped) the only open door 
was Palestine even though entrance was illegal. The relaxation of 
immigration restrictions by other countries would have relieved some 
of the Arab objection on this issue. Until such time as a calmer 
decision could be reached both sides might have agreed to administra- 
tion of the territory under supervision of “neutrals” since both ob- 
jected to the handling of the Mandate by the British. Increased coop- 
erative international financing of aid in the raising of the standard of 
living of Arabs in the area would be necessary to correct a basic 
cause of the discontent. This was done in the aid to refugees of the 
Arab-Israeli war. 


6. RESULTS TO DATE 


Israel confirmed in possession of territory given to her by the 
U.N. proclamation of November, 1947 and gained in the war against 
the Arab League as of the armistices signed in 1949. 

Joint inter-governmental and private contributions to the aid of 
refugees displaced by the war. 


Mixed-Armistice Commissions established with Israel and states 
of the Arab League plus neutral members for the continuing observa- 
tion of armistice conditions along the borders. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 
Dynamics : 

1. Minority groups or suppressed groups though in opposition to 
superior power often express hostility through acts of violence 
against each other. 

a. Scapegoating of Jews by Arabs and vice versa though recog- 
nizing dissatisfaction with British arministrators of the Man- 
date. 

. Contempt for “backward culture” felt or expressed by those rep- 
resenting a “superior civilization” produces hostility. 

a. Many Jews feel Arabs are “semi-civilized.” 


. Individual’s concept of self-influenced by group identification. 
When group is successful in achieving some goal the individual 
by identification is successful. 

a. Successful military defense of Israel increased security of 
Individual Jews and their courage in facing new attacks. 


. Strong faith in future based on high self-attitude. 
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. The price of security for the individual is conformity to group 


standards. 


. The need for growth in the individual paralleled by need for 


growth in the group. 


. Action produces reaction. 
. Drive for status (function of growth). 
. Self-devaluation caused by feeling of failure in achieving goals 


(Arabs joint effort to oust the Jews did not succeed.) 


. Substitution (faith in a “cause’’ for faith in oneself). 
. Acceptance of the known condition though unsatisfactory in pref- 


erence to a wanted change when sense of power to affect change 
is lacking. (Low self-attitude. ) 


8. PRINCIPLES REGARDING METHOD 


A decision is most likely to be adhered to if all parties whom it 
affects participate in making it. Conversely the imposing of a 
decision upon individuals or groups predisposes them to antago- 
nistic reaction. 

Opposition based on immutable claims may sometimes be resolved 
best by “creative compromise” aimed at the reduction of immediate 
tensions without the final solution of basic issues. Cooling off 
period. 
Conflict of long standing will not be resolved overnight. 

Defense reactions are bolstered by the recognition that one is being 
watched. 

A sense of failure creates hostility. 

A sense of injustice bolsters group cohesiveness. 

A contribution to the social welfare of a group will reduce the 
hostility of individual members and in turn reduce the claim of 
the group upon individual members’ support of group goals. 


9. UNSOLVED QUESTIONS 


. The continued presence of a minority of Arabs in Israel leaves a 


question as to their eventual status in the new state. 

The problems of unemployment faced by Israel and compounded 
by the unrest of an armed truce. 

Arab nationalism. 

Intervention of the “Great Powers’ in matters of economic and 
military aid contributes to the continuation of tensions between 
Israel and her neighbors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Society and Education. Havighurst, Robert J., and Bernice L. Neu- 
garten, Boston. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. 465 pp. 


The authors of this text have drawn upon the rich experimental 
resource which they have developed in the Committee on Human 
Development at the University of Chicago. As would be expected 
from these authors they have leaned heavily upon the social class 
impact on education in America. As they have rightfully indicated, 
this is more a sociological interpretation of education than a sociology 
of education. The book begins with a treatise on the social structure 
of America and the social mobility of American people; moves to a 
section dealing with the social environment of the child; an interpre- 
tation of the school; and from there to an examination of the role of 
the teacher. 

In each of these sections the insights which they bring to bear 
upon education and the educative processes are penetrating and 
tremendously useful. It is this writer’s belief that the text will be 
used widely in American education and to a tremendously good ad- 
vantage. It should go far to help build the sociological foundations 
upon which teacher training rests. It will also make a great contribu- 
tion to the lay public in their understanding of the unique role of the 
school in American culture. 

This has been a long awaited book and one which presents in 
systematic form much material which was heretofore scattered and 
not well organized. 

If the author had a criticism of the textbook it would be that it 
leans too heavily upon the social status and social structure aspects 
of education and the educative processes. These are important. An 
understanding of these phenomena made a great contribution to the 
understanding of the function of education and classroom problems 
in America. This particular development has been one of the great 
breakthroughs in education, in this writers estimation. It is not the 
whole story however—nor should this text be thought of as present- 
ing the whole of the sociological factors involved in learning. 

Another big dimension of unresolved problems of education which 
the book presents but which was not particularly in their province 
of settling is how do we deal with the kinds of problems which are 
so well described in the text. Is it absolutely necessary for a child 
to have his feet on the rungs of upward social mobility in order to 
acquire the dynamisms by which he desires to learn and acquire 
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experiences to fit him for wider participation in American society? 
For one who has worked for many years with economically and 
ethnically disprivileged peoples in urban communities, where large 
segments of the population so stigmatized would live in segregated 
communities, this becomes probably the most baffling issue with which 
American education deals, Closely related to it is, of course, a deeper 
issue and that is “Must all children be transmuted, as Herberg would 
say, from these atypical social class backgrounds of America to 
what is typically middle class with middle class aspirations, values, 
and dynamisms in order for people to feel the need to learn for 
themselves the kinds of things which education offers?” In other 
words, must youngsters be caught in the mold of social conformity 
and try to meet the demands of that mold in order to gain the fruits 
of our educational system. As one studies such works, as Whyte, 
Street Corner Society, he becomes impressed with the fact that it is 
the social isolate who pulls out of the lower class culture groups and 
goes on to greater achievements such as education holds out to him. 
Must all non-conformity be done away with before education can 
serve the child? 

These are not issues, however, which sociologists giving socio- 
logical interpretations of schools are called upon to settle. They are 
the unfinished business which educators must devote themselves to 
in the years ahead if education is to close the gap betweenthe back- 
grounds of the status, and privilege, on the one hand, and that of 
economic and social deprivation on the other. Only in finding ways 
to help close this gap will education serve the purpose of the great 
American dream of equality of opportunity for all persons. The book 
has made a significant contribution to the field and should be a must 
treading for every educator and undoubtedly will be widely used as a 
text by many teachers. 


Science and Man’s Behavior. Burrow, Trigant. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953. 


This volume climaxes a series by the author who was a prominent 
psychoanalyst of long experience. It is edited by Dr. William E. Galt, 
a long time associate of Dr. Burrow, and a fellow member of the Lif- 
wynn Foundation. An attempt is made to establish the study of human 
behavior on scientific principles in terms of phycho-biology, a disci- 
pline based on thirty years’ research into man’s habitual thought and 
feeling as a species. Dr. Burrow states that in this process he and 
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his associates first had to reduce to a minimum their affective sub- 
jective conditioning or persona I. 

Burrow feels that the persona I conditioning makes the individual 
anti-social toward any person or concept that is at variance with his 
own conditioning. Thus interrelational man is alleged to begin and 
end with affectively conditioned reflexes which are so universal that 
partitive or conditioned behavior is considered normal regardless 
of its social implications. Social mores, in other words, engender 
greater partitiveness in terms of false social images related to self 
interest ; thus increasing anti-social attitudes. In the biological per- 
spective, prejudice is a somatic neural reaction, not a conventional 
moral one. When the affective persona I is properly reduced to its 
relative proportion in relationship to the species or phylum, prejudice 
is accordingly reduced. Man may then break out of his affective, 
wishful and selfencapsulating world. In a word, there is sought a 
balance of function in a homeostasis that is essential to healthy inter- 
relational functioning between individual and community. 

It is difficult to review in capsule form a provocative theory of 
this nature. The book deserves serious reading if only for its psycho- 
analytical insights. Its excursions into international politics are over- 
simplified. Of unusual interest are the comments cited from cor- 
respondence between the author and such well-known scientists as 
Gordon W. Allport, George Boas, Leland Hinsie, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Eduard Lindeman and Pitirim Sorokin. 
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